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| Scientific Records. 


VENTILATION, 


—<—_— 





This subject, which is of consequence at all times, 
acquires additional importance from the erection of that 
stupendous edifice, the New Central Market-place ;— 
which, complete as it is in almost every respect, will, in 
the opinion of many most judicious persons, require 
some mode of under-ventilation, to carry off the com- 
pound effluvia arising from such a congregation, fish» 
fiesh, fowl, and vegetables; especially in summer.— 
We have no doubt, that the public spirit which could 
earry into effect so noble a pile of building, will not 
turn a deaf ear to any useful suggestion, from whatever 
quarter it may proceed.—Edi, Kal. 


———- 


TO THE EDITOR. 





S1n,—No one is a greater friend to ventilation 
than I am, believing that it is shamefully neglected 
in many important casey, and particularly in our 
schvols, and other crowded rooms. With this im- 
pression, I am glad to see any thing brought for- 
ward which has a tendency to call the pubiic atten 
tion to this essential object. Among other schemes 
lately laid before the public, Mr. Matthew Gregson 
has introduced his plan, which has been adopted in 
several instances in our town, But I want to know 
on what principle of science it is, that Mr. Gregson 
builds his theory. 
the draft of air is not so liable to come in contact 
with the heads of persons inside the building, as 
would be the case were a small window opened; but, 


It is very true, that on bis plan 


with this exception, wherein consists the difference? 
If Mr. Gregson merely means to turn the dizection 
of the current by his apparatus, it may do this; 
but what more does it than might be accomplished 
by opening a pane in each window? Nay, 1 am 
not eare, that the latter plan has not often the ad 
vantage, as it may be easily closed when not wanted. 
The true theory of ventilation is to cause a current 
to rise from the bottom of a room, and thus dis- 
place and drive upwards the impure air to an 
apperture at the top. It is very common to make 
holes in the ceiling of school-rooms, &c. under the 
idea, that the light or rarified air will thereby pass 
off. This was done, fue instance, in the St. Patrick’s 
School, in Pleasant-street: but did it answer the 





purpose? certainly not, until holes were made in 
the floor, through which a draft could rise, and set 
in motion the impure air, which otherwise would 
Even this is ouly 
effectual when the wind happens to blow from a 
certain quarter, which proves the necessity of hav- 
ing the lower appertures open in as many directions 
as possible, in order to receive the operation of the 
wind, from whatever quarter it may come. Perhaps 
the imost perfect system of ventilation is that 
adopted in the new school-house, in Mount Plea- 
sant, where side openings are connected with flues 


have remained stagnant inside, 


running all round the room, below the level of the 
floor, which is of tiles. 
common malt-kiln tiles, full of small holes, through 


The flues are covered with 


which the air rises, and, being in this way so much 
dispersed, causes no inconvenience from too much 
The orifices of the 
outward openings may he wholly or partially closed 


deaft in any particular part. 


by means of little sliding doors, to be opened or 

shut as required, or as the wind renders necessary. 

With corresponding appertares at the top, this 

mode must be effectual.—I am yours, &c. 
Liverpool, March 13, 1822. 


-—<f>>~<> << - 
CAVES, AND ANIMAL REMAINS, 
IN YORKSHIRE. 


A. B. 


—— 


In the 87th number of the Kaleidoscope there ap- 
peared an interesting account of some caves recently 
discovered in Yorkshire, containing animal bones, said 
to be those of the rhinoceros, elk, hya#na, wolf, &c. 
The following letter, on the same interesting subject, 
is taken from the last number of the Hull Rockingham 
paper : 

‘“* To the Editor.—Having observed a letter in your 
valuable paper, giving a description of a cave near 
Kirby-moorside, [ was induced to examine it; and, in 
order to explore this most extraosdinary cavern, I had 
to dress in a smock frock, with a guide and lantern, 
and creep, like a crab, on all fours, as the entrance is 
very narrow for forty yards. It perfectly answers the 
the description given of it in the letter, as far as regards 
the strie and christallization; but not so as regards 
the bones of animals, viz. the hippopotamus, elk, 
and hyena. Two of my countrymen were on the spot, 
and examined the whole of the bones, teeth, &c. with 
the most scrupulous exactness; the one was Dr. Car- 
nochon, of Crowel, Lincolnshire; and the other, a den- 
tist, from your town. The latter gave me his opinion in 
the following words :—** I have examined all the teeth 
which I have been able to collect in the cave, and 
those shown to me at Duncombe-park, but have not 
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been able to discover any of the tecth of the rhinoceros, 
hippopotamus, elk, &c.; I have no hesitation in saying, 
that the teeth which I saw were those of the wild doy, 
the wolf, and the boar; the tooth of the latter is the 
epitome of that of the hippopotamus ; the cortex striatus 
was in the highest degree of perfection, considering 
the time they had been depesitel, particularly the cus- 
pedati, or canine teeth, and molares. The strie, or 
enamel, appeared beautifully arranged in arches, over 
the bodies of the teeth, with their points entire: the 
reason why the teeth appeared so fresh, in comparison 
with the bones, is, that they are much harder than the 
other bones of the body, and contain a much larger 
proportion of phosphate of lime. Cc. R. M. 


** Talbot Hotel, Malton, Feb. 26, 1822,” 


<>< - 


HYDROPHOBIA. 


—<—__—. 


The treatment of this lamentable disorder has given 
rise to more quackery and delusion than any other in the 
list of ills which ‘* flesh is heir to.”” We have, therefore, 
very seldom noticed the subject at all ; unwilling to give 
unnecessary alarm, or imperfect, and perhaps false, in- 
formation. The following alleged discovery appears 
deserving of more than ordinary attention; and as its 
object is not to recommend any quack medicine, we 
willingly give the credit of disinterestedness and phi- 
lanthropy to the discoverer of so important and extra- 
ordinary a secret.—Lidit. Kal. 





We (the London Courier ) have received from a gen- 
tleman at Berlin the following important statement of 
the mode of cure practised in the Ukraine, for the bite 
of amad-dog. It is translated from the Berlin State 
Gazette (No. 20) of the 14th of February, 1822, and 
does certainly seem entitled to the fullest consideration 
of all medical practitioners. That the knowledge of this 
remedy may be extensively known, and consequently 
put to the test of further experience, we hope it will be 
copied into every journal throughout the country : 

** When Mr. Marochetti, an operator in the Hospital 
at Moscow, was in the Ukraine in 1813, in one day qs 
persons applied to him for cure, having been bitten by 
a mad dog. Whilst he was preparing the remedies, a 
deputation of several old men made its appearance, to 
request him to allow a peasant to treat them, a man 
who for some years past enjoyed a great reputation for 
his cures of hydrophobia, and of whose success Mr. 
Marochetti had already heard much. He consented to 
their request, under these conditions: Ist, that he, Mr. 
Marochetti, should be present at every thing done by 
the peasant ; 2dly, in order that he might be fully con- 
vineed that the dog was really mad, he, Mr. Marochetti, 
should select one of the patients, who should only be 
‘treated according to the medical course usually held in 
estimation. A girl of six years old was chosen for this 

urpose. 

** The peasant gave to his fourteen patients a strong 
* decoction’ of the ‘Summit,’ and ‘ Fl. Genista lutee 
tinctoriz’ (about a pound and a half daily) and 
examined twice a day under the tongues, where, 
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a¢ he stated, small knots, containing the poison of 
the madness, must form themselves. As soon as 
these small knots actuall: » and which Mr. 
Marochetti himelf saw, they were ned, and cau- 
terised with a red-hot needle; after which the patient 
led with the decoction of the ‘Genista.’ The result 
of this treatment was, that all the fourteen (of whom 
only two, the last bitten, did not shew these knots) were 
, cured at the end of six weeks, during which 
time they drank this decoetion. But the little girl, who 
had been treated according to the usual methods, was 
seized with hydrophobic symptoms on the seventh day, 
and was dead in eight hours after they first took place. 
The persons dismissed as cured were seen three years 
afterwards by Mr. Marochetti, and they were all sound 
and well. 

‘¢ Five years after this circumstance, (in 1818,) Mr. 
Marochetti, had a new opportunity in Padolia of con- 
firming this important discovery. The treatment of 26 
persons, who had there been bitten by a mad dog, was 
eonfided to him; nine were men, eleven women, and 
six children. He gave them at once a decoction of the 
* Genista,’ and a diligent examination of their tongues 
gave the following result:—five men, all the women 
and three children, had the small knots already men- 
tioned ; those bitten worst, on the 3d day, others on the 
Sth, 7th, and 9th, and one woman who had been bitten 
but very superficially in the leg only, on the 21st day. 
The other seven also who showed no small knots, drank 
the ‘decootum gensite’ six weeks, ar all the patients 
were cured. : 

**In consequence of these observations, Mr. Maro- 
chetti believes that the hydrophobic poison, after remain- 
ing a short time in the wound, fixes itself for a certain 
time under the tongue, at the o} 
the ‘glandul: submaxeller:’ which are at each side of 
the tongue-string, and there forms those small knots in 
which one may feel with a probe a fluctuating fluid, 
which is that hydrophobic poison. The usual time of 
their appearance seems to be between the 3d and 9th 
day after the bite; and if they are not opened within the 
the first 24 hours after formation, the poison is re-ab 
sorbed into the body, and the patient is lost beyond the 
power of cure. For this reason, Mr. Marochetti re- 
commends that ‘such patients should be immediately 
examined under the tongue, which should be continued 
for six weeks, during which time they should take daily 
14 pound of the ‘ decoct genist.’ (or four times a day 
the powder one drachm pro dose.) Ifthe knots do not 
appear in this time, no madness is to be apprehended ; 
but, as soon as they show themselves, they should be 

ned with a lancet, and then cauterised, and the pa- 
ry ve should gargle assiduously with the abovementioned 
* decoct.’ 

** We hasten to communicate to our readers this im- 
jortant discovery, (which we borrrow from the ‘ Peters- 
urgh Miscellaneous Treatises in the Realm of Medical 

Sciences,’ for 1821,) which certainly deserves the full at- 
tention of al] medica] practitioners; and which, if con- 
ae by experience, may have the most beneficial 
results.” 


~~» 30S OS oe 


THE: SEASONS. 


i 

Every one remarks the extraordinary change in the 
seasons. When we observe, as it has recently happened, 
that, in the depth of winter, trees bear a second crop of 
fruit, and nosegays are gathered of summer flowers, we 
eannot but say that “ this is wondrous strange.” Laplace, 
jn his Systeme du Monde, and others, have said some- 
thing on this subject, which at this moment may be 
worth repeating : 

‘+ We find from the testimony of ancient writers, that 
Britain, Germany, and France, were much colder than at 
present, and that their great rivers were annually frozen 
over. Astronomy teaches us, that since this period the ob- 
liquity of the earth’s position has been considerably dimi- 
nished. Astronomy teaches us also, that the earth is now 
in its progress, and that the poles are every year becoming 
more and more perpendicular to the ecliptic. It is ex- 
ceedingly probable, from many considerations, that 
their obliquity will gradually diminish, until the equator 
coincides with the ecliptic: the nights and days will ther 
become equal on the earth thsoughout the year, and 
probably the seasons also.” 
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METEOROLOGICAL REPORT 
Of the Atmospherical Pressure and Temperature, Rain, 
Wind, &c. deduced from diurnal Observations made 
at Manchester, in the month of February, 1822, by 
Tuomas Hanson, Surgeon. 
— 




































BAROMETRICAL PRESSU RE. Inches. 
The Monthly Mean.........-.0eseeesessoees cessesese 29.80 
Highest, which took place on the 27th..........+0. 30.54 
Lowest, which took place on the 5th........ serecessee 28-76 
Difference of the extremes ..........0....006 desde - «1.78 
Greatest variation in twenty-four hours, which 
WAS ON the Sth..........cccccccrssccrsccscccsccssceees i 2B 
Spaces, taken from the daily means..............0+ > +. ea 
Number of changes.........++ 14 
TEMPERATURE. Degrees. 
Monthly mean , we 441 
Mean of the 33d decade, commencing on the 3d 42.3 
: 34th » ending on the 22d...... 44.5 
Highest, which took place on the 25th ............ 58 
Lowest, which took place on the 6th .......... apes: ee 
Difference of the extremes...... Re RSE EE 27 
Greatest variation in 24 hOUrS .......cccccccecseesseeee 18 
RAIN, &c. 
Inches rn) 
Number of wet days ...c-.cccceee ld 
foggy 1) 
SNOWY 22 vocccesecccceeecee @ 
WIND 
North ..ccccccrcccccosccose 1 | West coccccce coccereresseess 6 
North-east ....... weer 0 | North-west ........ ll 
ASE cesccccccccccsccsvsccces O.|, Variable ..cccoseess .2 
South-east.......s.sccsssees 3 | Calm ...... see aabedseiabe i) 
South O | RREREIE caceseccovssnnececs ssc 1 
South-west ....ccccccccoee 5 | BOiStCFOUS....0reereseereeee 1 
REMARKS. 


’ Feb. 2d, a strong west wind during the day, which 
increased to violent gusts in the evening, attended with 
rain —5th, a very low state of the barometer, being the 
minimum of the month: no remarkable change of the 
weather, except a little fall of rain during a strong north- 
west wind.—10th, incessant rain all day.—20th, sharp 
frost, although the er’s thermometer only indicated 
35°.—26th, gusts of wind towards evening, from the 
south-east, with a little hail and rain. 


Bridge-street, March 5, 1822. 








Biographical Notices. 


THE LATE DR. CLARKE. 








[From the Cambridge Chronicle.] 
- Early on Saturday morning, the 9th instant, died, at 
Sir W. Rush’s house, in Pall Mall, after a severe and 
painful illness, the Rev. E. D. Clarke, LL. D. Professor 
of Mineralogy, and Librarian of this University, for- 
merly Fellow of Jesus College, and Rector of Harlton 
in this county, and of Great Yeldham in Essex.—It is 
with sentiments of the deepest regret, that we announce 
the above intelligence; and we trust to the indulgence 
of our readers, if we trespass beyond our usual limits 
on such an occasion, and insert a few tributary. words to 
the memory of this highly lamented and most distin. 
guished individual. We should fail indeed in our respect 
for the general sympathy, which the loss of Dr. Clarke 
has excited, were we to content ourselves with the bare 
notice of his death. In the following paragraph it is 
not intended to draw the character of the late Professor, 
and to delineate his varied excellencies—they will here- 
after be traced by the biographer ; but the hasty sketch, 
which has been conveyed to us by one of his numerous 
friends, will, we trust, prove not unacceptable. Perhaps 
no person ever possessed in a more eminent degree than 
Dr. Clarke, the delightful faculty of winning the hearts 
and rivetting the affections of those into whose society 
he entered. From the first moment his conversation 
excited an interest that never abated. Those who knew 


him once felt that they must love him always. The 
kindness of his manner, the anxiety he expressed for the 
welfare of others, his eagerness #0 make them feel 
happy and pleased with themselves, when united to the 
charms of his language, were irresistible. Such wag 
Dr. Clarke in private life; within the circle of his more 
immediate friends; in the midst of his family—there 
he might be seen, as the indulgent parent, the affec. 
tionate husband, the warm, zealous, and sincere friend 
Of his public life the present moment will only admit of 
an outline.—Soon after taking his degree, Dr. Clarke 
accompanied the present Lord Berwick abroad, and re. 
mained for some time in Italy. The classic scenes he 
there met with, and his own inquisitive genius, stimy 
lated him to enter into a wider field of research: and 
shortly after his return to England, he embarked on 
those travels which have rendered his name so celebrated 
throughout Europe; indeed, we may add, in ey, 
quarter of the civilized world. To enter into any 4 
scription of them is needless—they are before the public, 
They have been, and will continue to be, the delight 
and the solace of those who have been unable to visit 
other countries;, and they have excited the dormant 
spirit of curiosity in many a resident of this University, 
who has followed eagerly the steps of Dr. Clarke, ws 
has invariably borne testimony to the accuracy and fide. 
lity of his nurrative. Dr. Clarke has somewhere men- 
tioned all the excellencies which must unite to form a 
perfect treveller—he must have the pencil of Norden, 
the pen of Volney, the learning of Pococke, the perse. 
verance of Bruce, the enthusiasm of Savary. Of all 
these, Dr. Clarke united in his own person by far the 
greater share. No difficulties in his progress were ever 
allowed to be insuperable; and upon all occasions he 
imparted to others a portion of his own enthusiasm. It 
was upon the return from this extensive tour, during 
which he had visited nearly the whole of Europe, and 
parts of Asia and Africa, that Dr. Clarke presented to 
the University those memorials of his travels, which 
now decorate the vestibule of the library; and as some 
return for the splendour which his name had reflected 
upon the University, he was complimented in full Senate 
with the degree of LL. D. From that moment the re. 
sidence of the traveller was confined to Cambridge, and 
he shortly after commenced those public lectures on 
mineralogy, which, if possible, have made his name 
more known and honoured, both in this and in foreign 
countries, than even his long and interesting travels, 
Natural History was his earliest and most favourite 
study ; and that peculiar branch it, which refers to the 
mineral kingdom, soon engrossed the whole of his 
attention. In the delivery of his celebrated lectures, 
i Clarke was without a rival—his eloquence was in- 
| ferior to none (in native eloquence, perhaps, few 
| have ever equalled him in this country ;) his know. 
ledge of his subject was extensive ; his elucidation 
iclear and simple; and in the illustrations, which 
were practically afforded by the various and _beauti- 
ful specimens of his mimerals, he was peculiarly 
happy. Most of those specimens he had himself 
collected, and they seldom failed to give rise to the most 
pleasing associations by their individual locality. We 
may justly apply to him, in the delivery of his lectures, 
whiat is engraven on the monument of Goldsmith, Nihil, 
quod tetigit, non ornavit.” Q£ the higher qualities 
of his mind, of his force and energy as a Christian 
preacher, of the sublimity and excellence of his dis 
courses, we might tell in any other place than Cam- 
bridge; but here all mention of them is unnecessary, 
his crowded congregations are testimony sufficient. Of 
the estimation in which Dr. Clarke was held by foreign- 
| ers, we may in the same manner refer our readers to the 
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yarious Honorary Societies, in which his- name stands 
enrolled; we may safely say, that to no one person has 
the University of Cambridge been more indebted for 
celebrity abroad during the last 20 years, than to her 
laté Librarian, Dr. Clarke. He has fallen a victim, 
indeed, to his generous ardour in the pursuit of science ; 
he looked only to the fame of the University; and, in 
his honest endeavours to exalt her reputation, he un- 
happily neglected his own invaluable health.—He has 
thus left to his afflicted family, and to his surviving 
friends, the most painful and bitter regrets; whilst, to 
the University itself, he has bequeathed a debt of gra- 
titude, which we doubt not will hereafter be amply and 
liberally discharged. . 


ep MUscellancous. 


LIVERPOOL THEATRE. 
— r 
t% The following corespondence comes to us in a 
form which ‘renders it imperative upon us to attend to 
it, however desirous we might be to avoid a topic which 
romises to terminate in a species of partizan warfare 
in the town. The statement has been sent to us as 
an advertisement, which does not leave us the same 
discretion as if it had been offered as an ordinary com- 
munication. It has already appeared in all of the 
Manchester papers, and as it is also intended for in- 
sertion in the Liverpool journals, our notice cannot be 
deemed, by any person, to be an act of choice or su- 
pererogation. So far, indeed, from wishing to become 
ies in the case, we take this opportunity to express 
our respect and esteem for all the ns named; and 
we sincerely hope, that the town will not be annoyed by 
a controversy, in which it is our most earnest 
wish to bear no after having discharged a duty 
we could not avoid, in giving publicity to the following 
advertisement : 
A BRIEF STATEMENT OF MR. SALTER’S CASE. 
———— 
TO MY GENEROUS PATRONS, THE PUBLIC. 
In consequence of aremark in the Guardian paper 
of Saturday jast, ‘‘ that Mr. Vandenhoff was ex- 
to supersede me in this Company,” my feelings 
of gratitude for the warm encouragement I have re- 
ceived, and a desire to prevent erroneous reports, com- 
pel me, immediately, to lay before the public, such a 
statement of facts, as shall convince them that I have 
been most unjustly treated. In soliciting their atten- 
tion I feel little fear of a refusal, since I have ever 
found them candid, generous, and liberal. 
In the first Season of my Engagement with the Mana- 
of the Liverpool and Manchester Theatres, I had 
the honour of appearing in this town, where the remem- 
brance of Mr. Vandenhot’s rformances was warmly 
cherished by the public. I had, however, the good for- 
tune to overcome the difficulties which assailed me here, 
and, in the course of the Season, I expended considerable 
sums of money upon my wardrobe, particularly in the 
purchase of such articles as would be useless in Theatres 
of less importance than those of Liverpool and Man- 
chester. ‘The remembrance of those difficulties hasserved, 
only, to render more valuablethe approbation with which 
Ihave since been honoured. Towards the close of the 
last Season, in Liverpool, Mrs. Vandenhoff had an in- 
terview with Mr. Banks; and, shortly after, the Mana- 
ft sent for me, to give me some directions about the 
arewel Address, to be spoken at the end of the Season, at 
the same time, they —— if I would take the character 
of Sir Philip Blandford, observing, that if Mr. Vanden- 
hoff returned to that Theatre, they should require him 
todoso. I replied, that the character was a one, 
but, to serve them, I would appear in it. On reviewing 
the arguments of the Managers, my suspicions were ex- 
cited by the expression—** if Mr. Vandenhoff should re- 
turn to this Theatre.” And, on the following day, I 
inquired of Mr. Banks if such an event were probable. 
He answered, indignantly, ‘‘ No, never; Mrs. V. did, 
indeed, offer that he should play for my benefit, or for a 
few a but we rejected the pro with contempt.” 
Ina short time after this conversation, I had another, 
with Mr. Lewis, in which he remarked, that, as I seemed 
to be settled in the public favour, I should receive my 
full 3; healso his satisfaction at my con- 











manent Engagement, I expended further sums of money 
upon my wardrobe. I was relying, in full security, on 
the hope of spending my days in the 
the Inhabitants of these two enlightened towns, when 
the following letter arrived to destroy, at once, all the 
pleasing prospects I so willingly cherished— 
** Theatre-Royal, Liverpool, 8th March, 1822. 
‘*My Dear Sir,—It is with extreme regret that I an- 
nounce to you the termination of the engagement between 
yourself and the Liverpool Managers, at the close of your 
present season; I give you this early notice, in order 
that you may form arrangements to your own advantage. 
** Allow me to say that in announcing this to you, I 
— a most painful part of my public duty; I have 
ad every reason to be pleased with your conduct since 
you have been a member of this establishment, your 
entlemanly manners, and your superior theatrical ta- 
ents have been duly appreciated by me, and it will 
always give me satisfaction to learn that you rank high 
in your profession. 
** It is scarcely necessary for me to give a reason for 
my desiring a separation, your own good sense will 
readily form one ; an old favourite both in Liverpool and 
Manchester, is willing to return to his situation : under 
peculiar theatrical circumstances, I consider such an ar- 
rangement desirable, and for that reason, and that only, 
have decided as above. 
‘* In forming new engagements, I beg you will refer 
to me, if Managers are at all doubtfulj: it will at all 
times be pleasing to me to assure others of the respect I 
hold you in, and I beg you will believe me, 
‘* My dear Sir, your sincere servant, 
(Signed) “THOS. D. LEWIS. 
‘ For J. Salter, Esq. Theatre-Royal, Manchester.” 


To this letter I immediately returned the following 
answer : 
66 Manchester, March 10, 1822. 
“© My Dear Srr,—I have to acknowledge the receipt 
of your letter, dated the 8th instant, the contents of 
which have filled me, my friends, and the company, 
with the greatest possible astonishment. After the con- 
versation I held with Mr. Banks, and also with you, 
Sir, on the direct subject of my continuing a member of 
your company, wherein I was so faithfully assured of 
my being retained, I must confess I was totally unpre- 
pared to expect the termination of my engagement at 
your instance. 
** However, Sir, as you say you have performed a 
painful part of your public duty, I take leave to state, 
that I am strongly advised to do the same, and to lay 
a full statement of my case (embracing every particular 
circumstance) before the Public in both towns, and so 
prove, that I do not leave them voluntarily, but am driven 
from them ; thereby maintaining my reputation as an 
actor, and my character as a man ; for when I reflect on 
the candid, generous, and unequivocal approbation I 
have been honoured with during my three seasons’ per- 
formance, particularly this last, and under circumstances 
of, perhaps, unprecedented snr I should be base 
and ungrateful, indeed, to quit without explaining the 
cause of my departure.—I am, dear Sir, 
** Your obedient Servant, 
“« J. SALTER. 
“ T. Lewis, Esq. Theatre-royal, Liverpool.” 
This statement of my sentiments called forth the fol- 
lowing reply :— 
‘* 21, Basnett-strect, Liverpool, March 12, 1822. 
** My DEAR'S1R,—I beg to acknowledge the receipt of 
yours, wherein you threaten a public Statement of your 
Case; to which I have to reply, you will (with my full 
consent) act as you think proper. It is a duty I owe to 
the enlightened town of Liverpool, to select Performers 
most approved ; and, as long as I continue one of the 
Directors of the Theatre, I will never relax in my en- 
deavours to meet the wishes of the Public. It wasa 
distressing fact, that the Company was not generally ap- 
proved of last Season; I, therefore, wish to increase its 
strength; and am doing so, according to the best of 
my judgment. Mr. Vandenhoff, who is the Gentleman 
to succeed you, has long been a favourite, both here 
and at Manchester; and, as his arrangements permit 
of his accepting an Engagement, I have done nothing 
more than my situation allows, in taking advantage of 
such an opportunity. With you, Sir, I have more 
than strictly acted up to the letter of our Engagement, 
and whatever my private opinion may be of your ta- 
lents, it has nothing to do with my public Acts; those 
must be in eompliance with the wishes of the Patrons 
of the Theatre. 





juired it I was perfectly satisfied. I ac- 
I was, and on this prospect of a per- 


ae dl 





have had every reason to be satisfied with your conduct 


**T cannot conclude this without acquainting you I 


alternate service of 


whilst you have held a situation in this Company, th® 
I wish you success in your theatrical career, and that 
I must regret the irritation of the moment should pre- 
vent your perceiving that I am only performing a ma- 
nagerial, although most painful duty, in atating to you, 
that another Gentleman is en, for your situation 
in Liverpool.—I am, dear Sir, your obedient servant, 
(Signed) « THOS. D. LEWIS.” 

I must, however, in justice to the gentlemanly con- 
duct of Mr. Ward, upon this occasion, acquit him of 
having taken any part in the business; it rests entirely 
with the Managers in Liverpool. I now stand before 
the tribunal of the public: by their verdict I must 
abide. I cannot, however, conclude, without asserting, 
that, since I have been honoured with the approbation 
of the inhabitants of Liverpool and Manchester, I have 
had no further ambition, the dearest wishes of my heart 
were fully gratified; but, since I am forced to retire 
from them, I can only say, that, while my heart retains 
any warmth of feeling, I shall never cease to cherish the 
remembrance of their kindness. 

Manchester, March 19, 1822. JAS. SALTER. 


r Chit Chat. 


THE SHAMROCK. 
It is said that the shamrock used by the Irish, was 
introduced by Patrick M‘Alpine, since called St. Patrick 
asa simile of the Trinity; when he could not make 
them understand him by words, he showed them a stem 
of clover, or trefoil, thereby exhibiting an ocular demon- 
stration of the possibility of three uniting into one, and 
one into three; and hence the trefoil was denominated 
the shamrock, in contradiction of Peter the true rock, 
as represented by the Roman church. 














AN AFFECTIONATE MONKEY. 

On a shooting party, one of his friends killed a female 
monkey and carried it to his tent, which was soon sur- 
rounded by 40 or 50 of the tribe, who made a great 
noise, and seemed disposed to attack the aggressor. 
They retreated when he presented his fowling-piece, the 
dreadful effect of which they had witnessed, and seemed 
perfectly to understand. The head of the troop, how- 
ever, stood his ground, chattering furiously : the sports- 
man did not ifke to fire at the creature, and nothin 
short of firing would suffice to drive him off. At length 
he came to the door of the tent, and finding threats of 
no avail, began a lamentable moaning, and, by the 
most expressive gestures, to beg for the dead body. It 
was given him: he took it sorrowfully in his arms, and 
bore it away to his a companions. They who 
were witnesses of the extraordinary scene, resolved never 
again to fire at one of the monkey race.—Forbes’s Ori- 
ental Memoirs. 





CHOICE SCRAP OF AUCTIONEERING ELOQUENCE 
‘© Now, Ladies, I offers to your attention a capitable 
assortment of tuy-caddees, beautifully hornamented, and 
which I shal] put up in small lots, that such ladies as 
be fond of tay-table hornaments may have an oppor- 
tunity of shooting themselves.” 





The late Mr. Coutts.—The following anecdote we 
have received through a medium upon which we place 
great reliance :—‘* Some years ago, Mr. Coutts was at 
Bristol Hot-wells, and occasienally walked about in 
attire which conveyed no sort of notion of his wealth. 
On an occasion of this kind, a gentleman took it into 
his head that he was some venerable person, who was 
afflicted by a decay both of purse and constitution, and 
felt desirous of relieving him. At Jength. perceiving 
that Mr. Coutts was in the habit of walking with his 
hands behind him, he took an opportunity to slip a 
guinea into them, and stole away, not without being 
perceived by the astonished banker. The consequence 
was an inquiry, and a formal invitation to dine with Mr. 
Coutts, by. which the charitable donor felt himself 
highly gratified. He of course attended, but did not 
recognise the object of his charity, until Mr. Coutts 
formally drank his health, and told him he was indebted 
to him a guinea. The confusion of the gentleman was 
extreme; but Mr. Coutts said he was fully aware.of his 
enerous motive, and assured him, that if ever he could 
o him a service in return, Thomas Coutts might be 
commanded. The pledge was afterwards redeemed, by 
using his influence to procure, for a near connexion of 
his new acquaintance, an official appointment of eonsi- 





derable yalue.”=T'raveller.j 


THE KALEIDOSCOPE. 














qWoetry. 


EPITAPH ON A YOUNG LADY. 





—— 
[oricINAL.] 
Seg 


The modest flower, in peaceful shade secure, 
Was not more chaste, more innocent, more pure, 
Or beautiful, than she, whose ashes here. 

Sleep in the dust, and claim the pitying tear. 
Weep for our loss, and not that she has fled 
From all the pain the world’s delusions shed. 
Unlike those blinded souls, whose errors blight 
The joys they seek, and darkly dwell in night, 
Her milder spirit left its native clay, 

To seek those realms where allis one bright day ! 
Weep for our loss—yet still this truth receive, 

** We live to die, as she has died to live.” 


Liverpool. FRANCIS FREMUM. 
—~<@- >< [ES)><~<— 
TO THE EDITOR. 


$1r,—Should the annexed translation of the inscrip- 
tion on the statue of Cupid, noticed in your cighty- 
seventh number, be deserving a corner in the Kuicido- 
scope, it is at your service for insertion. Ww. C. 
Dublin, March 19, 1822. 


To Beauty’s shrine, in early youth, 
A heart as pure as naked truth, 
Young Cupid brought ; 
Unarmed, for he was innocent ; 
Wingless, with constancy, content. 
Such now he’s sought ’ 
In lovers’ dreams ; but sought in vain : 
The golden age is passed, the glad Saturnian reign. 








TO THE EDITOR. 


$1n,—I beg leave to send you the following transla- 
tion of the French lines addressed to Friendship, in your 


last Kaleidoscope. 


TO FRIENDSHIP. 


— 

Gift of the gods, life’s most endearing charm, 

Friendship divine! come! penetrate the souls 
When lighted at thy fame, our bosoms warm 

With pure delight—our days serenely roll ; 

Thy chains but bind to joys without control ; 
Time still improves thy loveliness—to bless ; 

Love leaves thee Constancy—to crown the whole ; 
And thou would’st be supreme voluptuousness 
Did man—fallen, guilty, man—his innocence possess. 

March 18, 182. w. 


On reading, in the Kaleidoscope, the French verses to 
Friendship, wherein is the following line,— 
+* Le temps ajoute encore un lustre a ta beauté.” 
@n the birth-day of FriENDsHIP, TIME gazed on the 
child, 
And soon, with its innocent prattle beguiled, 
He clasped the sweet babe, while it smiled in his face, 
And enraptur’d—sprang forward with livelier pace. 
** Noblest blessing of mortals !”’ exclaimed the hoar sage, 
‘* Thy loveliness never shall wither with age : 





At my touch, though the palace shall crumble away, 

And the roses of beauty I seize as my prey, 

Whilst thou dwellest on earth, brightest offspring divine, 

Accession of charms every day shall be thine.” 
Liverpool, March, 1822. 


ITALIAN ARIETTS. 


TO THE EDITOR. 

Srr,— Finding that you frequently insert in youren- 
tertaining miscetlany small poetical pieces in French 
or Italian, with the intent of eliciting Evglish 
translations, I send you two beautiful Italian airs. 
I had the pleasure of hearing them sung a few 
evenings ago; aud, perhaps, much of their charins 
might arise from Signor Sur’s scientific composition, 
and the exquisitely mellifuous tones of a female 
voice, exerted in a language of which the author of 
Beppo says, 

‘*T love the language; that soft, bastard Latin, 

Which melts like kisses from a female mouth, 
And sounds as if it should be writ on satin, 

With syllables which breathe of the sweet south, 
And gentle liquids gliding all so pat in, 

That not a single accent seems uncouth, 

Like our harsh northern whistling grunting gutteral, 
Which weve obliged to hiss, and spit, und sputter all.” 


W. 


Of the merits of these trifles, as to seutiment and 

versification, T leave you to judge, and shuuld be 

happy to see a translation from any of your nu- 

merous correspondents. Such of your musical 

friends as may be desirous to become acquainted 

with the music, may refer to the 6th set of Signor 

F. Sor’s Halian Arietts, of which the two enclosed 

are the second and third. In your last Kaleidoscope 

you gave some elegant translations of French verses, 

on awingless and armless cupid. The secoud of the 

enclosed airs restores his usual attributes to the 

blind deity. 
January, 1822. E. S. E. 

Lagrime mie d’affanno, 

Sospiri del mio cor, 

All’ idol’ mio tiranno 

Spiegate il mio dolor. 

Ma che mi giova il pianto, 

Che giova sospirar, 

Se la crudel’ intanto 

Ride del mio penar ? 


Sor, 6th set, air 2, 


To mormoro in vano 
De’ lacci d’amor, 
Sara mio Sovrano 
Malgrado il mio cor: 
Armato di strali 
E pronto a ferir, 
Ha celeri ali 
Se tento a fuggir. 
Sor, 6th set, air 3 


—-—<>-— = 
A BACHELOR’S SOLILOQUY. 
—<——— 
‘6 Marriage, thou pleasing, dreadful thought ! 
With what new scenes and changes fraught ; 
To what variety, untried, 
Of beings may a man be tied. 
Here will I pause: if it be blise 
To wed, and many vouch for this ; 
Then he who asks so blest a lot 
Must marry, but to whom or what ? 
These arms were made to hug a wife ; 
But I am posed: for death and life, 
At once my antidote and bane, 
Are set before my eyes, ’tis plain. 
One tells me I shall quickly end, 
And to oblivion descend ; 
The other, I shall never die, 
B u t live in my posterity. 





O whither will these doubtings tend, 


And when must my conjectures end ? 
Why since all marriage is a venture, 
In which like lotteries we enter, 
What if I settle it by lot, 


If I shall wed, or I shall not!” 
* * a * * * & 


He took a penny, that had known 

Its master’s fate—to lie alone ; 

How many weddings, oh! how many 
Depend on turning of a penny ; 

He toss’dit up: the mode is common, 

It rose—it turned—it fell—’twas Woman ! 








THE SOLILOQUY OF A BACHELOR, 
ON THE ANNIVERSARY 
—<— 
Let youthful lovers fondly greet, 
With song and dance, their natal day ; 
Let them in jovial circles meet, 
And laugh the lightsome hours away : 
But mine, alas! 
Must sadly pass, 

With no kind gratulations blest ; 
Mine but excites the silent tear 
That now another lonely year 

Hath follow’d all the rest. 


And whither, whither are they flown ? 

What traces have they left behind! 

What transports can I call my own! 

What social bosom can I find ! 

I view the past, 
And stand aghast, 

How much, alas! of life’s short span ! 
And memory cries, as thus I gaze, 
Where are thy friends of former days, 

Thou solitary man ? 





Some, blest of Heaven, and timely wise, 

Are link’d in Hymen’s silken bands, 
Have learn’d Heaven’s last best gift to prize, 
And join’d with her’s their willing hands 

With fond embrace, 
Fach grief they chase, 
Whatever ill their steps betide; 
And hand in hand they sweetly stray, 
Thro’ life’s perplex’d and thorny way, 
With truest love their guide. 


Some seek their country’s banner’d plain, 
And, fearless, dare the hostile fray ; 
And some, the growing love of gain 
Hath lured to foreign lands away : 
And some, indeed, 
Whose names I read, 
Engraved on many a mossy stone, 
ere early numbered with the dead : 
Thus all their different ways have sped, 
And left me here alene. 


They say that my unfeeling breast 
Ne’er felt Love’s pleasing anxious smart ; 
Was ne’er with doubts or fears oppress’d, 
Nor sigh’d to win a woman’s heart: ~ 
And let them say, 
Whate’er they may, 
I heed not censure now nor praise : 
I could not ask a simple maid 
To share with me the lowly shade ; 
I hop’d for better days. 


Yet I have felt Love's hallow’d flame, 
Which burns with constant chaste desire ; 
I, too, have cherish’d long a name 
That set my youthful breast on fire < 
But Hope’s sweet smiles 
And witching wiles 
Beguil’d my heart of every pain ; 
And I have slept in her soft bowers, 
‘Till now of life’s last lingering hours, 
How few, alas! remain. 


Ah! now her fairy reign is past, 
For youth’s warm raptures now are o’er 5 
Those visions, ail too bright to last, 
Of love and joy, can charm no more! 
Some trifling toys, 
Some puny Joys, 
To wear life’s tasteless calm away 5 





OF HIS BIRTH-DAY. 
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Then, near some old neglected stone, 
Unwept, unnoticed, and unknown, 
1 yield the worm its prey. 


Come, then, whatever ills await, 
Tho’ Age sits hoary on my brow, 
1 care not for the frowns of Fate; 
And, Poverty, I scorn thee now : 
I shall not see, 
Obscured by thee, 
Fair lovely woman's charms decay ! 
Have I no tie to keep me here ? 
Not one! well, then, without a tear, 
I yield the worm its prey. 


mt kD 
[From the Manchester Guardian.} 


We are inclined to think that the following verses are 
the first which Cannon-street has ever inspired. The 
subject dogs not seem, naturally, a poetical one; yet, 
we are not sure that fustians, dimities, and printed 
calicoes, are not, intrinsically, equally poetical words, 
and do not lead to equally poetical ideas, with masts, 
jibs, braces, and sails, and all the coarse and rugged 
phraseology out of which Falconer so ingeniously 
constructed the interesting poem of the Shipwreck.— 

-— 
MANCHESTER. 

“ Manchester is supported, and has risen to its present conse- 
quence. entirely by it- manufactures ; and the various trades and 
occupations which these, with the demands of a rising town, ne- 
cessarily draw along with them.” * * * “The 
central parts of the town consist of a great number of streets, 
lanes, al'eys, and courts, al! crowded with warehvuses, factories, 
and shops.”—Edinburgh Gazetteer. 


I'll sing of commerce, prove it to all men, 
A subject worthy of the poet’s pen. 


Hail, Cannon-strect ! the tradesman's greatest pride, 
Known to all country-buyers far and wide: 
Emporium of traffic and of gain! 

Thy fame extends across the western main, 
Where Yankees much esteem thy s/yle of work, 
In Philadelphia, Boston, and New York ; 

Nay, praises are to thee most justly due 

From Pernam’, Rio, and Bahia too ; 

Indeed, in every part of the Brazils, 

Long have been sold thy tried and valued fwt//s. 
Forget not Frankfort too, and Leipsic fairs, 
Where oft are sent thy cheap and valued zearcs. 
May countless vessels still outspread their sails, 
And never cease to fetch thy xumber’d bules ! 
May Pickford, Bache, and Welsh, and Hargreaves too, 
Their customary round each day pursue! 

Nor yet the Old Quay, Thomson, Grocers’, lack 
To gain from ev’ry house a lusty pack ; 

The cry of ** Any thing 2”’ that usual strain, 

Be ever answer’d ‘* Yes,” or ** Call again !” 
And, oh! may no cold pig,* unwelcome sight ! 
Nor return'’d wrappers, e’er the sense affright ! 


Speed on, my pen; and flow, thou gentle verse, 
Whilst I the wonders of this town rehearse. 


Now, quite prepar’d, I°ll make my best essay. 
Stand forth, ye goods, in superfine array: 
I'll tax my brain to recollect your names, 
And pay all strict attention to your claims, 
From Duncuft’s cambrics, long of high renown, 
To the low cloth of Bradford—famous town ! 
Nine-cighths, six-quarters, Blackburn seventy-fours, 
Thirds, super-supers, and all cellar’d stores ; 
Which, if you buy, a bill’s expected soon, 
Say the next morning, or i’th’ afternoon.++ 
Now grey goods mentioned, let us turn to white, 
Their various names and qualities indite : 
Plain cambrics, lappets, and fine hair-cord checks, 
Fitting, indeed, to tie round emp’rors’ necks : 
Stripes, jaconcts, and shawls, a numerous train, 
White quiltings, dimities, and India jean. 


Now to the printers :—/fancy-minded men, 
When shall we see such wondrous work again ! 
They grasp with eagerness the rainbow’s hues, 
Green, pink, and orange, and, forsooth, two blues ; 
With brown and yellows, and the charming sights 
Of blue and scurlets, and of black and whites ; 
Dark fancies too, and neutral style appears, 
The existing wonders of the last ten years. 
Should some great house be bringing something out, 
Of new invention, to kick up a rout, 





Eager they seize on some high-sounding name, 
And tack it to their goods, to give them fame. 
Such Cobourg-fancies, plaids of Waterloo, 

And all the Goronation gave birth to. 
Light-work the next upon the tapis stands, 

And my best energy at once demands. 

Alas! I feel that I but ill can state 

The num’rous beauties of the flat-press plate, 
Or cylinder, or block ; too poor my strain, 

To give just praise to all your colour’d train ! 
Stripes, sprigs, and spots, of ev’ry different hue, 
Choc'late or lilac, purple, China-blue, 

Two pinks there are, which I will straight reveal, 
The one’s called madder, t’other cochineul. 

So much for these :—I bid them now adieu ! 
Their quaint designs, and all their patterns too, 
I put aside, to sing a chosen race, 

Who hold the printers in especial grace. 


Ye drysalters! who, on accustom’d round, 
Each Tuesday, Thursday, Saturday, are found, 
Skipping up warehouse steps, with action smart : 
** Good morning, sir! pray have you had a cart? 
Is there aught wanting for the works to-day ? 

In our line, sir, I humbly mean to say. 

Our drugs are excellent, and you well know, 
That at this time they are extremely low ; 

The madders, sir, can recommend their fall, 

And Barb’ry gum, or garbled Senegal ; : 
Good ashes, pot or pearl, and powder'd bark, 
With indigo, of a peculiar mark ; 

Shumach, lime-juice, safflvw'r, and cochineal, 
Ground or rasp'd logwood, peachwood, and Brazil, 
Red or white arsenic; and, as best it suits, 
French, Turkey, Dutch, or Trip li madder roots 3 
Persian and Turkey berries, fustic, galls, 

We satcly, sir, can praise:—in all our calls 

Not one complaint we ever yet have heard, 

I do assure you, sir, upon my word.”— 

Some, near akin to these, do join the march, 
With bleaching powder, British gum, and stareh, 
Saceh’rum saturni, copperas too, I ween, 

Glue, Roman vitriol, and Warwick green 3 

Tron and yellow liquor, and soft soap: 

I’ve not miss’d many, I sincerely hope : 

Suffice it, these are all I recollect; 

Farewell, ye gents! whom I, in truth, respect. 

Engravers next might justly ask attention, 

But their stee/-plates are past my comprehension. 


So many subjects crowd my simple song, 
That, fearful "tis already much too long, 
Of th’ other yoods that to be meniien’d claim, 
I imust confine my notice to the name. 
As swansdowns, and bed-tickings, and nankeens, 
Ducks, fustians, woollen-cords, and velveteens, 
Fine Lendon-printed quiltings, totienets, 
Scotch muslins, shawls, green ginghams, muslinets, 
Dyed pillows, and silk handkerchiefs, and shirtings, 
Dyed calicoes, and fringe and lace for curtains ; 
Velvets, and every Hires. for wedding, 
** Umbrellas, silver watches, beds, and bedding.”’t 
E’en num’rous others easy *twere to mention, 
But other matters wait for our attention. 


Are there not, then, some faults, which cast a shade 
On the fair characters of men in trade ? 
There are: and toward these should I be severe, 
Pray — me, if somewhat too sincere; 
Which surely cannot be esteemed offence, 
Certainly not, I think, by men of sense.— 
First, then, and foremost, I uphold to view 
The practices of that obnoxious crew, 
Term’d hookers-in—a low degenerate race, 
Who every morn resume their jishing-place. 
They angle all day long, with eye intent ; 
Their fish a customer—pay, one per cent. 
On the amount he buys: these men, indeed, 
Have studied well the nature of their creed ; 
And seem to think that impudence alone 
For every other failing will atone: 
This their excuse, should they offence have made, 
‘© Oh! it was only in the way of trade!” 
Buyers complain, as well, indeed, they may, 
And fear to meet these fellows in their way ; 
Who almost strip the buttons from their coats, 
Or, bailiff-like, collar and seize their throats. 
Strangers, whate’er their quality or state, 
Alike are subject to this hook-in fate, 
And sometimes dread to walk your crowded street, 
Such importuning folks they always meet. 
Another method, more gen/eel I trow, 
Was very much in vogue seame years ago: 





Some people asked their customers to dine, 

To crack their filberts, and to drink their wine; 
And they, being fully cramm’d wi’th’ best of food, 
Would make a parcel—out of gratitude ! 


One more disgraceful custom I’ll expose, 
Before I bring my verses to a close ; 
A custom that degrades your manly fame, 
Makes you unworthy of the tradesman’s name $ 
And is at once disgraceful to your sense, 
And the quintessence of impertinence. 
I mean your daily sending forth your clerks, 
To wait, like hungry and voracious sharks, 
On ail new-comers to the Mosely Arms, : 
Bepraise your gods, their chcapness, and their charms. 
Request the buyers to call before they go, 
In Cannon-street, at number so and so. ||— 
Oh! shame, good gentlemen, is this the way ? 
Are spirit, independence, gone astray ? 
Or have they been considered export wares, 
And shipp’d to the last continental fairs ?>— 
Your trade is surely not as yet so low, 
To every country draper you must bow. 4 
Oh! spare the good§ man, puff him not with pride, 
Lest he should quarrel with his counter’s side. 
Debase not thus your stock of consequence 
Beneath the dignity of manly sense; 
Boldly assume your upright port again, 
And ever act as independent men. 


For me, who thus have written what I thought, 
I'm one of you ; I, too, have sold and bought ; 
And much should grieve, if, from my luckless strain, 
The slightest provocation should be ta’en ; 
I have meant none—here conscience sets me clear; 
I wish ye well, and good spring-trade this year. 





* A technical term for goods returned, as being damaged or 
disapproved. 

t The following anecdote may tend to elucidate this part of 
my subject:~A person beught, one Tuesday, from a country 
manufacturer, a certain qu:ntily of cloth, supposing he had done 
soon tLe terms of * tvvo and three months ;”? happening, how- 
ever, to ask his crecitor when be would expect a bill, the man 
repiied, to his u'ter astonishment, “ Oh, any time towards to- 
morrow morning, or scon ith’ afternoon.” 

t lask pardon of the public tor here introducing this very 
well-known line; as also of the gentleman in Market-sfreet, 
to whom it properly belongs. The words so well suited my pur- 
pose, that I trust I shall be believed in affirming that I couki not 
resist the desire to give them ** voice and utterance once again,”» 

{| Tam credibly informed that a London gentleman was ho- 

oured, one moruing, before breakfast, by no less than forty ef 

3 Visitors. ° 

§ Not virtuous, but rich. *Lis a tradesman’s maxim, at least 

as regards his custumers, ** Virtus post nummos.”” 
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Che Traveller. 


magnificent range of stupendous mountains. The 
wandering eye, on first beholding these enormous 





GENEVA, AND THE PASS OF THE ALPS, 
THENCE TO CHAMOUNIX. 


ie ~ 


[Continued from our last.] 
—<—~—. 


The apparent discretion with which our mules 
traversed these dangerous tracts was truly surpris- 
ing ; and, the less they are controlled, the greater 
dependence may be placcd on their safety, Some- 
times, however, they are known to eviuce symptoms 
of restive obstinacy, when, of course, they become 
extremely davgcrous. Indeed, there is at this 
moment a report in circulation, 3t Geneva, of a 
lady and gentleman, with their car and mules, hav- 
ing bcen precipitated dovn one of these dreadfal 
precipices, and literally dashed to pieces. During 
the day, we met several of these useful animals, 
Jaden with different articles from Chamounix. Their 
acuteness is the surprise of every one who sees 
them ; as they travel along without the least neces- 
sity of guides. Their faces once turned towards 
the place of destination, they seldom fail to arrive 
at their journey’s end, when they are easily claimed 
by their owners, who find a label on their backs, 
Jt is highly interesting to meet them in these nar- 
row passes, The circumspection with which they 
first examinve their situation, and then range them- 
selves on one side of the road, where they quietly 
remain in one position, until the travellers, bending 
their course in a contrary direction, have passed 
them, is truly remarkable. 

Having now reached a considerable height, we 
bad an opportunity of viewing the sublime pros- 
pects of this enchanting country to great advantage. 
The wild scenes of these stupendous mountains, 
agreeably adorned with majestic oaks, stately elms, 
and various dark forest trees, contrasted with the 
Jovely verdure of the deep valleys, no pencil can possi- 
bly portray. Their grandeur is indeed inexpressible, 
aod produces in the mind unspeakable delight. 
Passing by the borders of a wood, the eye sud. 
denly discovers, on the side of a romantic hill, a 
rural and pretty village, which, from its heavenly 
and tranquil situation, furms an object of general 
notice and admiration. It -was a picture worthy 
the pen of our ablest poets: an emblem of peace 
and contentment, which monarchs might see and 
sigh for. In about an hour, we again descended, 
pursuing our way through a fascinating and luxu- 
riant vale, encircled by an embowering wood, where 
we halted, to recover a little from the excessive 
heat with which we were oppressed. In this be- 
witching spot was combined all that can ravish the 
senses and delight the eye. One of the most soft 
and transparent lakes I ever beheld, occupicd the 
bottom of the vale, surrounded by the wood I have 
mentioned. Here, it may truly be said, nature has 
unfolded all ber most bewitching charms. The 
loveliness of the sylvan scenery, enlivened by the 
sweet and delightful notes of the plumed choristers, 
—and the beauty and sublimity of itsrocky boun- 
daries, rendered it a paradise on earth. 

Once more on our travels, we reached the gate 
of a celebrated “ Chalet,” on the borders of a pleas- 
ing wood. Alighting from our car, we were saluted 
by the owner, who invited us through his garden, 
to view a beautiful cascade. A fatiguing walk up 
a steep hill conducted us to it, but we were more 
than amply remunerated for our toil on beholding 
this magnificent object. From a vast accumulatien 
of water, formed by the melting snows in the higher 
Alps, issued forth a tremendous roaring torrent, 
which, bursting with inconceivable fury over a suc- 
eession of broken precipices, rebounded into a thou- 
sand fantastic forms, till at last it reached and was 
Jest in the dark and roaring streams of the Arve. 
Mow lovely, how beautiful, how sublime, are the 
works of God! ‘ 

“We now ascended a steep and circuitous road, 


masses piled one upon another, is indeed delighted 
and amazed; but an involuntary emotion of fear 
mingles itself with the rapture of the heart. The 
awful “ Mont Blanc” towers high above, the aspiring 
range in “ proud and scorvful majesty.” How my 
heart beat when I first viewed this vast and appal- 
ling object! like an enchanted dome of polished 
crystal, it sparkled with increased lustre from the 
fiery rays of a burving sun. In the midst of all 
this enchantment, the eye instinctively descends from 
the aching height into the deep and mazy gulf be 
neath, where dark forests, steep precipices, and 
huge fragments of rocks, are intermixed with rich 
meadows, luxuriant valleys, and smiling farms. 
The rvad again descends in a most whimsical 
direction, presenting a perpetual change of land- 
scape at almost every step. We frequently crossed 
the rapid foaming current of the Arve, occasionally 
halting at the several small villages through which 
we passed. The white and compact exterior of 
these humble dwellings, contrasted with the distant 
and surrounding Alps, produccs a most pleasing 
and romantic effect, and conveys to the mind a 
lively impression of the peace and happiness witbin. 
There is an air of pure and native simplicity about 
the peasantry, peculiar to them. They scem a bold 
and resolute race of beings, and are, evidently, from 
the nature of their climate and couutry, inured to 
the extremes of labour and fatigue. A short dis- 
tance from one of these rural villages, we were sur- 
rounded by a number of the shepherd boys, one of 
whom blew his horn for our amusement. The deli- 
cious and harmonious sounds of this instrument, 
reverberating among the rocks and valleys, was so 
exquisitely enchanting to the ear, that for some 
minutes I almost doubted the reality of my earthly 
situation. 
Such was the succession of lovely and picturesque 
objects presented to our view, during our progress 
to Chamounix ; and it was not, I assure you, with- 
out the greatest reluctance we submitted to the 
alacrity of our muleteer, who sometimes hurried us 
along with the rapidity of a courier; at one time 
darting with the greatest unconcern through dan- 
gerous aud uneven paths, intercepted by occasional 
mountain torrents; at another, over rocks, rivers, 
and rough stones; so perilous and alarming a course, 
that nothing but the most perfect confidence in his 
skill and good management could have convinced 
me of our security from the inevitable perdition 
that awaited the least slip of our vehicle. 
The road which leads to the valley of Chamounix 
is very circuitous; the approach is at once wild and 
dreary, though possessing much of the picturesque 
and grand. We frequently were led to believea short 
distance would terminate our journey. Of the fallacy 
of this expectation we soon, however, became sensi- 
ble, by the twisting and turning of the road in such 


Correspondence. 





ORTHOGRAPHICAL INNOVATIONS, 


— 


TO THE EDITOR. 


S1r,—When you find that so fluctuating an article 
as wave is again to form the subject of a letter, and 
that I still entertain the hope of being able to render 
it more fixed and stable, you will, J am apprehen- 
sive, think me over-tenacious of my opinion, and 
disposed to pursue an object farther than its merits 
seem to require. I hope, however, you will, as a 
matter of courtesy, alluw.me the privilege of a reply, 
as your defence, though short, contains one or two 
points, which, in my opinion, are not tenable. The 
charge, the defence, and the reply will then be be- 
fore your readers; and I am perfectly willing that 
they, as a jury, should pronounce a verdict, and 
finally settle the matter at issue between you and 
me. 

I begin then by admitting that you are right in 
having supposed that, by the chief uf lexicographers, 
Dr. Johnson was intended. I must, however, ex. 
press my dissent from the other part of the state. 
ment, which affirms that Jobnson bas not, in any of 
his definitions of the word wave, given to it that 
meaning in which it is used by Notarius. This, if 
established, would certainly be an impeachment of 
the extent of his reading, as well as the accuracy of 
his definitions. But, Mr. Editor, when you came to 
this conclusion, I cannot conjecture into what dic- 
tionary, bearing the name of Johnsun, you had 
looked, unless it be the pocket abridgment ; fur 
in the work, as it came from the author’s hands, 
the verb, fo wave, is under the sixth head defined, 
to put aside for the present, which is syno- 
nimous with your own explanation. Three instances 
are given of the word being used in this sense, by 
authorities too weighty to be shaken ; and it is re- 
markable, that, in one of the quotations, we find the 
very words, wave a subject, which were adduced by 
you, to show that the true import of wave, in this 
connection, was either unknown to Johnson, or 
omitted by him. As the expression, to wave aught 
(which I used in my first letter) is not to relinquish, 
but to put aside the exercise of it for the present ; 
80, to wave a subject, is not.to abandon it, but to 
put aside the further notice, or discussion of it, at 
present. Independently, however, of your conclu- 
sion being opposed by direct evidence, it is altogether 
improbable, that a meaning so obvious, as to be 
familiar even to the illiterate, should not be perceived 
by one, in whose capacious mind was stored every 
word, with its respective application, that had been 
in use, from the days of Chaucer down to the refined 
age of Addison. 


Having thus, I hope, clearly established the accu- 


receding than advancing. 


ment when it was first pointed out to me, 


variety of glassy pyramids. 


and boldness, casting gloom all around. 


at once appal and confound the spectator. 





which, towards the summit, opened to our view a 





[Te be concluded in our neat.j 


a manner, that we more frequently appeared to be 
Leaving on our right 
a small romantic village, surrounded by fertile mea- 
dows, and ornamented with a neat chapel, we reached 
the fout of a glacier, inclining diagonally from an 
opening down the side of Mont Blanc into the val- 
ley: this is the first that meets the eye; but I 
must confess I experienced some little disappoint- 


sists of a large mass of accumulated ice, supplied 
by the melting snows from the upper regions, and 
which, gradually sliding down, form an innumerable 
Approaching somewhat 
nearer, they seem to increase wonderfully in height 


us then entering the far-famed and romantic village 
of Prieuré, along the banks of the Avelon, flanked 
on all sides by stupendous mountains. Behold us 
also at the foot of Mont Blanc, whose “ cloud-capt” 
pinnacles, embosomed in everlasting ice and snow, 


racy of our literary champion, I shall now proceed 
to examine the authority on which your defence 
mainly rests. The merits of Walker, as an or- 
thoepist, J am far from questioning; and for his 
labours in this department, I willingly award him 
all the praise to which he is justly entitled. I must, 
however, demur to his being recognised as sufficient 
authority to sanction the introduction of a word into 
our language, which, before, had been known only 
as a legal technical term. Walker has undoubtedly 
given the word waire a place in his dictionary, in 
consequence of finding it in Blackstone; but, as a 
legal word, it was in use long before Blackstone 
wrote, as may be seen by turning to Jacob’s law 
dictionary. Of our law terms, many are abbreviated 
French or. Latin, others uncouth and barbarous, and 
they ought, in their new application, to be confined 
within ‘the limits of thatprofession, into whose voca- 
bulary they have been long incorporated. There 
they ought to remain, and those who wish to pre- 
serve the purity and elegance of the English lan- 
guage, must protest against Walker, or any one else, 





attempting to drag them from that place in which 
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they have, for centuries, been suffered to remain 
undisturbed. 

1 ohserve you have also adopted the opinion of 
the orthoepist, that a different meauing should be 
indicated by a different orthography. Now, Mr. 
Editor, you have been rather too hasty in making 
up your opinion on a point of such lingual import- 
ance, and a moment's reflection would have shown 
you the consequences to which this sweeping inno- 
vation must inevitably lead: the English language, 
in multiplicity of words, would then out-number the 
Chinese itself: the memory would sink under the 
verbal burden, and many a head wouid be gray be- 
fore the tongue had acquired one-half of the words 
necessary to carry on the ordinary intercourse of 
society. But the scheme, to be perfect, would re- 
quire as much diversity in the pronunciation, as 
in the orthography of words; and, I think, it would 
puzzle Walker himself, with all his powers of arti- 
culation, to mark, by sound, the distinction be- 
tween wave and waive. The copiousness of a lan- 
guage, in my opinion, depends less on the numerical 


multiplicity of words, than un the variety of their | 


meanings by which every idea may be readily ex- 
pressed and accurately distinguished, if due regard 
be paid to the connection in which words stand, and 
the general scupe of the sentence. [ will uot posi- 
tively say, Mr. Editor, that I have either proved 
you wrong, or shown the impracticability of your 
new scheme; but of this I am sure, that my wish 
to do both is very apparent from the length of my 
reply. It was certainly my inteution to conclude 
here, but casting my eye on the Kalerdoscope of 
this week, J discovered fresh matter fur observation 
in a similar strain, and I must, therefore, solicit 
your indulgence for a few moments longer. 

At one time, it seemed to be your intention to 
earry the principles of political economy into the 
very materials of literature, and by abridging words 
to save labour, and thus facilitate the art of writing 
and printing. This new application of the science 
was, after a short trial, ad&udoued, aid another sys- 
tem, directly the reverse, was subsequently adopted. 
The plan vow is to lengthen words, and, though 
equally indefengible, it is, without doubt, more bene- 
ficial ; fur, in these slack times, it has a tendency to 
give employment to an additional number of hands. 
But to the point, Mr. Editor, the orthographical 
lupsus, of which I have ‘now to complain, took 
place at the time of paying your respects to Mr. 
Minnow, but it is, perhaps, not surprising that you 
should there make a slip, fur the approach to the 
finny tribe does not afford a very firm footing. By 
the by, I am right glad to see that Mr. Minnow has 
resolved to change his name; I trust he will change 
his genus also; for, as a Minnow, he has been 
sufficiently annoying to Mr. Wildfire, and I tremble 
for the consequences to this gentleman, notwithstand- 
ing his territic name, if your correspondent should 
pounce upon him in the new character of a Shark. 
To return from this digression into which I have 
been drawn... I must now request you, Mr. Editor, 
to look attentively and you will see that my by and 
the by is not the same as your by the bye; and, 
both being used in precisely the same sense, it 
follows that there is here a difference without a 
distinction, 1 humbly presume to think you will 
receive, in this case, no support from Walker, 
though, I readily grant, you may found a strong 
defence on the bye-laws of some of our sapient cor- 
porations., A hint here, however, is enough, believ- 
ing that, at all times, verbus sat. sapientibus. 1 
begin to think, Mr. Editor, you will suspect me of 
having a hydrophobia of innovation (you must, how- 
ever, pardon my using this anglicised Greek word 
in its new application, for, though it does not rest 
on bigh authority, it can, as you know, boast of 
deriving its origin from one high in authority) but 
in this supposition you would certainly be mistaken. 
1 am not one who thinks ® whatever is is right ;” or 
that the speech of those who lived in the * olden 
time,” is founded on the “ wisdom of ages, and the 


country is progressive, and passes through many 
changes before reaching that point at which purity 
and precision become its characteristics. Any 
change, therefore, in the structure of our language, 
evidently tending to its improvement, will find in 
me, not an Opponent, but a warm advocate, for | 
never will reject an advantage because it is new. 
But with this admission, I confess, | am most anxious 
to put a stop to every injudicious and uncalled-for 
innovation, whether proceeding from careless inat- 
tention, or mere caprice. 

For trespassing so long on your time, and putting 


your patience to so severe a test, I must throw my- | 
self on your goodness, trusting that the indulgence | 


which you show to others, will also be extended to 
: NOTARIUS. 


February 13, 1822. 





Eee 
THE BASHFUL YOUTH. 
—_— 

TO THE EDITOR. 


S1r,—My name is Mr. Sludge. My person is 
not remarkably handsome, uevertheless 1 am very 
fond of viewing it ina luuking-glass, when conscious 
of being unobserved. 

Latterly, I have felt a strong, an ardent desire to 
take a peep at my “ inner man ;” and it occurs to 
me, that the best mode of obtaining it would be 
by reflection in your Kaleidoscope. For this, it 
is necessary to have your permission, which I now 





take the liberty modestly to request. Methinks I 
hear you auswer, “ Surely, Mr. Sludge, you cannot 
expect me to place the image of your dwarfish and 
diminutive soul in my columns, destined for such 
only as the mighty Montmorenci, and immortal 
Fremum, if you have any mudesty at all.” In reply, 
Mr. Editor, 1 beg to assure you that J have a great 
deal too much modesty; and, what is worse, I am 
unable to shake it off. J was born, Sir, where mo- 
desty is hereditary; namely, iv a remote province 
of that part of the kingdom which is situated to 
the north of the Esk. 

I received what was, and I believe still is, con- 
sidered to be by the worthy inhabitants of my native 
village, a very excellent education. Ino Liverpool, 
they think otherwise. I way taught to read the 
Bible and the Zueid of Virgil, arithmetic, as far as 
the Golden Rule, and to write a vile, cramp’d hand. 

By a gentleman, whv, in summer, acted the part 
of diker, id est, a builder of stone-fences (I have 
known a nobleman, and my Lord, too, of the same 
profession) and, in winter, that of dancing-master, 
I was instructed in the art of dancing, and iv good 
manners ; though, to say the truth, he was not the 
fittest person in the world to teach the latter, since 
J recollect he used sometimes to tell his refractory 
pupils, that he would permit no swearing in his 
school; no, d— the bit. 

Sed suum cuique tribuito, he danced the High- 
land Fling in great perfection; and from him I 
learnt that very elegant dance, as well as the justly- 
celebrated hornpipes, “ Shantreuse, La Siége de Belle 
Isle” and “ Flowers of Edinburgh.” 

With these and but few other qualifications or 
accomplishments, I quitted, some half dozen years 
ago, my “dulce doumum,” aud tied myself to the 
desk of a Liverpool merchant. 

Having at first but few acquaintances, and my 
cireumstances rendering it prudent not to extend 
them, I have had few opportunities of mingling 
with the beau monde, and rubbing off my rusticity. 
Lately, however, 1 have emerged a little from my 
obscurity, and have had the honour to make my 
appearance in some respectable parties-—A few 
evenings ago, I found myself, at a card and dancing 
party, whither I had been invited by a billet, six 
weeks old. My God! what a trial, what a hardship 
it is for a man of modesty to make his entrée into a 





they were of a most painful nature. The resolu 
tion acquired by six weeks’ arduous mental pre- 
paration bere forsook me. In vain, said I to my- 
self, Dickon “ (which is my Christian name) why 
art thou so chopfallen? Thou fearest not death ; why 
then art thou afraid of shame. Tis no assembly of 
the Gods before which thou art about to appear; 
but a collection of mortals, frail, and many of them 
perhaps silly, as thyself?’ My rhetoric eased not 
my throbbing heart, which palpitated with redoubled 
violence as 1] crossed the redoubted threshold ; and, 
on hearing my uname announced, so great was my 
emotion, that I can compare it only to that of the 
unfortunate criminal, on whom the fatal sentence is 
about to be pronounced. My brain grew giddy, 
and, to avuid falling, 1 seated myself as soon as was 
possible. The change of posture afforded me a 
temporary relief; but here a new difficully awaited 
me. 1 was intruduced to two ladies on my left, and 
fuund it necessary to enter into conversation, This I 
like not at any time, unless it be with some elderly 
matron, who would rather hear herself than others 
talk; and my aversion to it was on the present occa- 
sion heightened by the confusion which prevailed 
in my ideas. Mustering up assurance, however, 
| Laddressed myself to the least handsome of the two 
| (for, from the reason just mentioned, I would rather 
'converse with a hag than an angel) and, after 
| stroking my beard, or, to speak more properly, my 
| chin, endeavoured to engage her in a téte-d-téte, 
{by making some remarks on the weather. Her 
| reply, which I now forget, and looks, which | thought 
meant * * * * * quite disconcerted me. 
The conference was at an end, and I now sat, 
silent, fumbling in my breeches’ pockets, occa- 
sionally wiping my face with my handkerchief, luok- 
i ing like an idiot, and devoutly wishing for a change 
of scene. It did change, but with a vengeance. 
| The dancing commenced ; 1 was asked to join in it: 
I would rather have gone au Diable, but my modesty 
prevented me from refusing. A partner was pro- 
cured me ; and now my beloved Highland Fling, as 
of late my rhetoric, was of no avail, I knew not 
the figure of the dance, went wrong, and instead of 
dancing gracefully, as I should have doue, walked 
leisurely to the bottom, myself and partner blush- 
ing, and neighbours laughing at my awkwardness 
and stupidity. A modest man would rather be shot 
than be laughed at; and so I felt: but, alas! the 
measure of my woes was not yet compkte. Having 
led my partner to the refreshing room, aud, with her 
leave, poured out a glass of wine, I had the misfor. 
tune to spill it upon her dress, in banding it to her ; 
and to let my own, in my confucion, drop upon the 
floor. Jn despair, | rushed out of the house, deter. 
mined to cut my throat. 

“ Small causes are oftentimes productive of great 
effects.” A trifling omission, perhaps alone, saved 
me from destruction, and the dreadful crime of 
suicide, In my hurry to escape, I forgot te bring 
my hat along with me; and, by the time I reached 
my lodgings, the cold air had operated powerfully 
in reducing my heated temperature, and in render- 
ing me willing to listen to the dictates of reason, 
which, tormented as [ was with a * thousand painful 
ideas and bitter reflections,” advised me to seek 
relief from sleep. T did so; and, after a long, 
anxious, and painful search, found it. Next morp- 
ing, on awakening, I was “ myself again,” and 
resolved thenceforth (unless T become more impu- 
dent) never more to visit the haunts of the gay, in 
whose pleasures my modesty incapacitates me from 
sharing. 

You enjoy, Mr. Editor, a high reputation for 
wisdom. May 1 beg you to favour the world with 
an essay on the nature of my disease, and to pre- 
scribe a cure for it. By doing so, you would ren- 
der an important service to the class of unfortunate 
beings to which I belong, and greatly oblige, Sir, 


Your obedient servant, 


DICKON SLUDGE, . 














party of this description. 1 wish I were able to 





perfection of reason,” The language of every 





describe my sensations on this occasion; assuredly, 


Liverpool, March 11, 1822, 
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TO THE EDITOR. 
$1n,—In the verses which you thought worthy of ap- 
pearing in No. 89, I mean those on the desponding sen- 
timent of the Indians, there is an error in the seventh 
line of stanza iii. That line should read 


And, while he slumbers in the earth’s dark womb, 


not dark gloom, as it now stands. I dare say the error 
originated with myself, in the transcribing; however, 
you must allow me to notice it, for 


He nuge seria ducent 
In mala derisum———— 


and I have already had it noticed to me by a brother 
poet, an event keenly mortifying to one of the genus 
irritabile. ‘* Do you,” said he, curling his lip with a 
look of triumph, ‘* do you content yourself with such a 
wretched school-boy expression as dark gloom? Is 
your stock of rhytnes so low that you must have gloom 
twice in the same stanza?” Fortunately, I could re- 
ply to these questions, by the production of my rough 
draught, and I displayed it with as much coolness 
as i could summon. My friend looked at it with 
that kind of suppressed inexplicable smile, which 
confesses conviction, while the tongue refuses to ac- 
knowledge it: and I, who know him perfectly, was sa- 
tisfied with this species of concession. 

Whether my friend isa correspondent of yours or not, 
he knows best: he is too mysterious forme Several 
of your constant readers know him as the author of the 
poem of Ristoling, or the Storm Spirit, aud only wish 
that he would loose the reins to a genius that promises 
to rival that of Burgher and Goéthe. He chooses to be 
silent; but we know him; and to use his own words 


There is no wind to curl the wave, 
To move the withered leaves so sear, 
As they lie on Ristoling’s dark grave; 
Yet the Spirit of the Storm is near. 


I am quite sure that none of my friend’s composition, 
in the shape of poetry, has yet appeared in your in- 
teresting miscellany ; and, as I am positive that I should 
be able to discover his style at once, so I am equally 
positive that his superior blaze, would soon make the 
rest of us in this department ‘hide our diminished 
heads.”’ I should suffer in the general degradation I 
know, and so I should, with pleasure, to hear his voice 
above our puny thunders, like that of his spirit address- 
ing Ristoling, 

Loud howled the blast athwart the deep, 
The thunder pealed from cloud to cloud; 

But the Spirit spoke on the towering steep, 
Nor winds nor thunder spoke so loud. 


Quoting as I do, without a document, I can hardly 
pretend to be correct; but my very incorrectness may 
youse my friend’s indignation, and bring the champion 
to the van. If you admit this desultory letter, perhaps 
we shall see the effect of it; meantime, 

I remain, your’s, &c. 

T. of P. 19th March, 1822. 


*““MUCH ADO ABOUT NOTHING,” 
—_- 
TO THE EDITOR. 

S$i1n,—A lady of my acquaintance often tells a story 
ef a gentleman, whose handwriting was so illegible, 
that he always sent a verbal interpretation along with 
his written invitations to his friends. 

I wish that Messrs. Wildfire, Minnow, and Muscle 
would take a hint from the above, and by heading their 
articles in the Kaleidoscope, with their extracted essence, 
prevent the unlettered world from cracking their heads 
by endeavouring to find the meaning of their disputes; 


M. 





if they have any meaning (I say if, for I have not been 
able to discover it) they, of course, will know it. 

When I reach the middle of any one of their lucubra- 
tions, I feel as much puzzled and in the dark, as if I 
was in the labyrinths of the Mammoth Caves without a 
flambeau.—I remain, Sir, your constant and minute 
nibbling reader, 

JACK-SHARP. 





PLAGIARISTS. 


—-— 


TO THE EDITOR. 
—>>— 

S1r,—Hunting for plagiarists has become a favourite 
pastime of late; and nota few of those, who have taken 
the field in the pursuit, resemble the cockney sportsmen, 
so admirably represented in the whimsical sketches of 
Bunbury and his brother caricaturists.—Lord Byron 
has afforded to the whole tribe of hypercritics uncom- 
mon sport: his Lordship is, however, too noble game 
to be run down by ordinary pursuers, and will soon be 
out of the sight of the yelping pack, who are now pant- 
ing at his heels. I allude to the frivolous attacks which 
have been made upon Lord Byron by captious and 
shallow hypercritics, who seem resolved that his Lord- 
ship shall say nothing that has been uttered before, 
since the creation, on pain of being excommunicated 
as an arrant plagiarist: how his Lordship or any other 
mortal can abide such a test, I cannot conjecture, if 
it be true, as Solomon said, that, ‘‘ There is nothing 
new under the sun.” 

Although I am a warm admirer of the genius of the 
author of Childe Harold, I cannot extend my admira- 
tion to his ordinary philosophy or ethics. I dislike his 
pictures of human nature, whilst I am pleased with the 
skill of the artist. Having thus qualified my encomium, 
I shal] proceed to observe, that there are many cele- 
brated men who are occasionally indebted for their 
bright thoughts to some other source than their own 
genius; although they have been less persecuted on that 
score than Lord Byron. 

In the works of the writer who is the reputed author 
of the Scotch Novels, and whose claim to the honour is 
at least questionable, I have often recognised * an old 
friend with a new face.” I shall content myself for the 
present with pointing out one coincidence, which, in 
my opinion, approximates much nearer to palpable pla- 
giarism than the generality of those with which Lord 
Byron is taxed.—In the Lay of the last Minstrel, by 
Walter Scott, are the following lines: 

“It was a night of woe and dread, 

When Michael in the tomb I laid; 

Strange sounds along the chancel pass’d,— 
The banners wav'd without a blast.” 

When I first met with this highly poetical passage, it 
occurred to me that the supernatural motion, without 
apparent cause, which is its most original feature, was 
not entirely new; and, after alittle examination, I found 
something in The Rape of the Lock, which convinced 
me that Pope, was Walter Scott’s prototype in this in- 
stance. Of this, however, your readers must form their 
own conclusions, after perusing the following lines : 

«Twas this the morning omens seem’d to tell— 
Thrice from my hand the trembling patch-box fell; 
The tottering china shook without a wind, 

And Poll sat mute, and Shock was most unkind.” 

If I have not succeeded in proving the plagiarism in 
this instance, you will, I fancy, allow that I have suc. 
ceeded in the very useful art of making the most of my 
subject, having spun a long letter out of most scanty 
materials ;—this is so useful a literary qualification, in 
the present dearth of original genius, that you may be 





disposed to engage me as assistant editor, in which capa. 
city Iam, at any moment, willing once again to try my 








ADE ATA ELITE 


NEW MARKET, 
LIVERPOOL. 


The correct Perspective VIEW of this stupendous 
Edifice is now published, accompanied by a minute 
DESCRIPTION of the Building, its dimensions and 
arrangements, and an engraved GROUND PLAN of 
the interior. It is printed on a large open sheet, 
adapted to being framed, or affixed on pasteboard, or 
bound up in a large book, folded like a Map. 

Price 4d. ; or, on superior paper, 6d.; and to be had 
of all the Booksellers, and the Agents of the Kale. 
doscope. 

Also, price 2d. an Engraving and Description of the 
Mammoth Cave in Kentucky. Copied from the Kalei- 
doscope, and. printed on an open sheet. 





fo Correspondents. 


MANCHESTER HoME-SPUN.—The lines entitled 
** Manchester,” suggested by a Salford correspon. 
dent, had attracted our notice previously to his 
friendly intimation. We give them, not as a speci- 
men ef poetry, but as a catalogue in verse, which 
will serve as a mnemonic, by which the reader who 
knows as little as we do of ducks, seventy-fours, 
super-supers, grey goods, loppets, &c. may be enabled 
to store them up in his mind, after the manner in 
which we recollect the number of days in the month, 
by repeating those admirable lines beginning ** Thirty 
days hath September, April, June, and November, 
&c. Seriously, however, considering the materials 
the writer has had to work upon, we do not think any 
one could have manufactured a better article. 








Our valued. correspondent FraNcis FrEMUM, who 

has favoured us with a few lines for our poetic de- 

artment, is most welcome. In prose or verse, he 

is always amiable and entertaining; and, as one of 

our learned friends would express himself, we greatly 
desiderate a continuance of his lucubrations, 





THF CHILp oF HALE.—A correspondent (P.) requests 
some information respecting the wonderful Child of 
Hale; and if we thought so fabulous a narrative 
would be acceptable to the public, we could easily 
gratify them. 





Mr. SALTER’s STATEMENT, to which, as an adver- 
tisement, we were bound to attend, has necessarily 
for the present superseded some communications 
more under ourcontrol. The letter of DRamMATICUS 
on the subject is declined, for reasons assigned in the 
remarks with which we have prefaced the corres- 
pondence between Mr. Salter and the managers. 





Cato the Censor is informed, that after preparing his 
alliterative note, we were under the necessity of with- 
drawing it, in consequence of an unintelligible pas- 
ogee which we fear cannot be rectified without the 
aid of the writer. 





We have still to acknowledge A ScoTcumayn; W. 
on the Law; Justinra; E.RavENswoon; A 
FRIEND TO THE UNFORTUNATE; SENEX; MI- 
MISMATICUS; JuRIDICUS; R. D.; ANON’S In- 
vocation to the Wind; ALLDRENCH; NIL. DEs.; 
Constant READER; VINEGAR; W. M.; A 
FRIEND TO Happiness; and ANTIMOROS, With 
whom it is our misfortune to dissent upon certain 
points. 





Letters or parcels not received, unless free of charge. 
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